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TWO LINES OF HIGH-SCHOOL READING 1 



H. L. TERRY 
State High-School Inspector, Madison, Wisconsin 



While there has been a considerable gain, no doubt, as a whole, 
in the quality of the English in our high schools as a result of the 
very great increase of time and effort expended upon it in the last 
few years, yet the still widely prevalent dissatisfaction with the 
results certainly justifies the belief that there are radical weaknesses 
in the aims or methods, or both, in the instruction as now being 
given. If there are weaknesses so fundamental in their nature 
that they have stood in the way of success all these years, it is 
time for a thorough overhauling, and if need be revision, of the 
whole system. Perhaps our ideas of the ends to be kept in view, 
the definite results to be reached, have been wrong; it may be that 
we have not had a proper understanding of what a student should 
have and know in the matter of English when he leaves the high 
school. 

It would seem self-evident that if the proper results had been 
clearly understood all of the earnest effort put forth in these later 
years should have produced a much greater degree of success than 
has been the case. Intelligent common-sense effort concentrated 
toward the accomplishment of a clearly defined and reasonable 
purpose is certain to develop methods which will finally succeed; 
but our progress in this direction in the teaching of English war- 
rants grave doubts of the wisdom of our present ideals. 

It is being recognized more and more that any subject must 
be taught for its value in daily life, that is, from its utilitarian 
standpoint, if the teaching is to be effective, and if the subject is 
to remain in the school course. It should be understood, however, 
that character and culture are just as utilitarian and are of as much 
use as elements of a successful life as are spelling and the multipli- 

1 Read at the official meeting of the City Superintendents of Wisconsin, Madison, 
October 7, 1911. 
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cation table; and, on the other hand, that growth in both char- 
acter and culture can be brought about in the process of mastering 
spelling and the multiplication table. 

In other words, the great question in English, as in any other 
study, should be: "What do the best people in the average com- 
munity need to know and to do in the different lines of English ? 
What do they actually do in English composition ? What in the 
way of formal oral expression ? What books and what magazines 
do they read ?" The most we can hope for is that our graduates 
as a class may take their place in the best grades of society in their 
communities; yet when we ask these questions of the research 
people the answer is not ready. Certainly, with all the multi- 
farious lines of research work now being carried on, it is not too 
much to ask that there should be a few investigators, at least, able 
to answer direct questions such as these, and so give us a basis 
upon which to teach intelligently. As matters stand at present we 
can only act in the light of our individual opinions and observations. 

The most superficial observation establishes the fact that there 
are two great lines of reading being carried on in the daily life of 
the people of every community, especially by that part of the people 
who may be considered above the average in industry, intelligence, 
and general ability, or the class which I have mentioned as being 
the one into which we should like our students to enter. 

These two lines of reading are quite distinct in their nature, and 
can be more readily distinguished than is usually the case in classi- 
fications. The one is exemplified by that which the lawyer is 
doing in his office when he reads his law and precedents, by the 
doctor reading his medical works, by the merchant studying the 
outlook of prices of merchandise, by the housekeeper preparing 
to apply the directions of a recipe in the preparation of an unfamiliar 
dish, by the farmer mastering the latest formula of agricultural 
science with the thought of application for his own betterment, 
and by the student studying intently into the various relationships 
of the particular proposition upon which he is engaged. 

All of this reading has a common characteristic: it is purely 
intellectual, and any emotional element is detrimental. The liter- 
ary element is very little in evidence, except that the composition 
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must be clear, exact, and unequivocal in its meaning. These people 
neither laugh nor cry over what they read; but slowly and care- 
fully, word by word, sentence by sentence, and paragraph by para- 
graph, they master the thought. Every possible meaning must 
be read into every word of the law, or the lawyer may lose his case; 
if the housekeeper reads two instead of three spoonfuls, the cooking 
will be a failure; and the farmer may incur a positive loss if the 
statements of the article are not thoroughly understood. A 
common criticism of our high-school work in English is that our 
pupils cannot read; and I suppose that what is meant is that they 
cannot do just what I have indicated : they lack the power to mas- 
ter the language of the theorem in geometry, or the paragraph in 
science or history. 

The other of the two great lines of reading which we find in 
daily practice is very different in its characteristics. Instead of 
being unemotional, it deals with the emotions, and it becomes 
more effective as it leads away from reasoning and the purely 
informational into the realm of the imaginative and sentimental. 
It is so different that we turn to it as a relief and a rest when the 
mind is thoroughly tired by the exacting attention and intense 
mental effort necessary in reading for a complete understanding 
of the thought expressed. 

Now each of these classes of reading must be provided for in 
any successful teaching; and I have concluded from my observa- 
tion of methods of teaching that the greatest reason for the con- 
fessedly unsatisfactory results lies in the failure to appreciate the 
fact that the methods employed should be as different as are the 
ends to be reached, and that the accomplishment of either purpose 
will be hindered, and perhaps prevented, by the use of methods 
which will lead to the greatest success in the other. The nearer, 
too, the methods of teaching approximate the methods employed 
in the actual practice of the best readers outside of school, the 
greater and more lasting will be the success. 

In teaching these two kinds of reading there should be first 
of all a careful selection of material. The first, which, in want of 
a more suitable title, may be called intensive reading, should have 
material such as I have indicated above as being in daily use for 
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informational purposes — difficult, filled with thought which can 
be appreciated by the pupil, and with a literary style such that 
the attention will not be diverted away from the consideration of 
the facts and reasoning given. This must be studied as the lawyer 
reads his law, carefully, both bit by bit and as a whole, a recitation 
to a paragraph if necessary, and with full understanding by the 
student of the purpose in view to train him to read for thought. 
Such material may be found in essays, in some orations, in matter 
taken from the various technical studies; in fact, abundant material 
may be found in the daily assignments of the pupil in his various 
branches of study. I fail to see that there would be any peda- 
gogical crime committed in teaching a student how to read his 
problem in algebra, his page in botany, or his proposition in geom- 
etry as a part of his exercise in English. 

The object is to give power, not to excite a strong emotional 
interest in a wide field. The amount of subject-matter covered 
will necessarily be very limited. It sometimes takes a consider- 
able time to read a single proposition in geometry, or a single clause 
of law. I do not believe it is possible for the average class to read 
page after page of Emerson at a single recitation, and get much 
value from it. It is a mistaken idea, but a widely prevalent one, 
that because a certain selection is on the list of readings it must 
be read in its entirety. A few short selections studied intensively 
are often all that should be attempted. This kind of work with 
definite purpose in view has received very little attention in the 
past, and is very exceptional now, as far as my observation extends. 
It is no wonder that our pupils cannot read, for we have not been 
teaching them to read; and in my judgment there will be very 
little improvement until there is a radical change of ideas of teach- 
ing the subject. 

I find enough being done, however, to justify me in what I have 
said in view of the results I see in such cases. Only a short time 
ago I visited a class in first-year grammar conducted by the prin- 
cipal of a large high school in which the subject-matter for practice 
in analysis was found in the algebra, physical geography, and other 
subjects. There was no lack of interest in the grammar when it 
was found that it was of some real use. 
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In another school, a class was studying one of Bacon's essays. 
The question I heard, as I entered the room, was as to the exact 
meaning of a very short sentence. The student declared that she 
had been able to get nothing out of it. A lively short discussion 
followed, and the meaning became clear. The following sentences 
were then attacked, cleared up, and their thought discussed. Not 
much subject-matter was covered, but the work was intense and 
vigorous, every student was alert, thoughtful, and interested, and 
I believe that all left the recitation stronger in ability to read and 
understand than they came. 

But it is only occasionally that I see such classes doing this 
work with the proper material. I see it attempted often, as likely 
as not in connection with an emotional story or poem entirely 
unsuited for the purpose, and with results such that I feel that the 
students have been weakened rather than strengthened. 

Neither the matter nor the methods I have just indicated are 
suitable when the purpose is literary appreciation or emotional 
effect. Instead of an intensive study of a few lines or paragraphs, 
a good deal should be read in a fairly short time. The student's 
interest in the selection as a whole must be kept up and the subject- 
matter must be made attractive to him from his own standpoint. 
I have often found classes taking months for Ivanhoe, or the Lady 
of the Lake, or even for the Spy or Treasure Island, time enough 
to make any healthy boy or girl dislike to ever hear the title or 
author mentioned again. While there are points in the Merchant 
of Venice, for instance, at which it may be necessary to stop and 
dig for the thought for a time, yet we do it merely for its use in 
understanding the whole, and as soon as enough is known for that 
purpose, even though it be but a part, we move on. The great 
object should be to create a taste, to form a habit, to send the pupils 
out with a desire to read; to give them some knowledge of good 
literature and some ability to determine what is good, but not 
primarily to give power to read as a means of getting a living. 
The teacher should be the friendly guide helping on the difficult 
passages, calling attention to features which might otherwise be 
lost, emphasizing by reading and illustration thoughts which may 
add to the value and interest, aiming all the while to give that 
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appreciation which must lie at the basis of permanent results 
which will make the student a reader when he is left to his own 
will. The close, intensive analytical work so often attempted 
from the standpoint of the critic should be left to the college. 
High-school students have seldom done a great amount of reading, 
and the natural result of attempting to view literature with them 
from the standpoint of the widely read specialist is to create a 
distaste rather than a taste for what is read. 

Here again comes in a question which I consider perfectly 
proper: "What are we doing to help the student so that he will 
be able to select suitable reading-matter from the news-stands and 
bookshelves when he must decide for himself ? What are the best 
people of the community reading ? " The most we can hope for is 
that our boys and girls will read about the same after they leave 
school. Are these people reading the classics of our school lists, 
or are they reading the books and magazines of today ? If, as is 
no doubt the case, it is the latter, we should certainly be giving 
a large place (I do not say the entire place) to the study and read- 
ing of current literature. The young people should know some- 
thing of the great magazines and of the kind of reading-matter 
which may be expected in each. What kind of a magazine is the 
Review of Reviews, the Outlook, the Technical World, the Saturday 
Evening Post, or Everybody's ? A training which will lead the young 
people to select healthful standard and influential magazines is 
absolutely necessary if we are to train for the best citizenship. 

It is very doubtful, to say the least, whatever may be its value 
in other directions, if the effect of our work in the classics on the 
voluntary selection of reading-matter when the pupils are left to 
themselves is not so slight that it may be practically disregarded. 
I do not wish to be understood as implying that there are not a 
large number of excellent selections on our present list which should 
be read as a part of the course, but I am certain that the substi- 
tution of examples of what is excellent in present-day literature, in 
place of the many selections which were never intended to be read 
by any but widely read, scholarly people steeped in that peculiar 
literature, would be immensely more profitable for the great mass 
of our students. 
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The so-called "outside readings" are not sufficient. I believe 
that these, as often as otherwise, actually create a distaste, if not 
an absolute dislike, for the books which the pupils are compelled 
to read. This work should have its due share of the class periods, 
and in as far as its purposes are special it should have its peculiar 
methods. The teachers must be widely read and interested in 
what is being published, and, above all, they must be so sym- 
pathetic that they will be willing and able to meet the individual 
tastes of the pupils from the nickel-novel stage upward. Such 
teachers, and only such teachers, will be able gradually to give 
the necessary information in regard to present-day literature, and 
to form such habits of reading in their pupils as to produce an 
impulsive effect which will last after school. 

Here again I can say that I do occasionally see this work being 
carried on, and I know it can be done; and any teacher who is not 
doing it is falling that much short of a standard which it is possible 
to reach. 



